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Cover: White-spotted Fantail Flycatcher (Rhipidura 
albogularis). Dancing gracefully with a fanned-out tail, 
waltzing, pirouetting and singing a melodious tinkle of four 
notes, are the symptomatic traits of this flycatcher. The whole 
display has earned the fantail flycatcher the Sanskrit name 
latva, “the dancing girl”! Photo: S. Shreyas 


A Note from the Publisher 
Dear fellow Birdwatchers, 


Woodpecker nests manifested 
by chaos and anarchy 


In this issue we are publishing Katdare et al's article on the 
incubation period of two species of woodpeckers. The veritable 
members of the woodpecker tribe are hardy and are often referred 
to as forest carpenters or tree surgeons. They have special 
fondness for galleries of grubs and larvae as well as other wood- 
boring beetles, insects, ants, weevils, caterpillars and 
centipedes, which not only inhibit tree growth but also 
progressively erode the health of trees. Therefore woodpeckers 
are most endearing to the trees and every tree craves for their 
impeccable service. 


Here in the accompanying photo-essay (printed on the back cover 
page), a most charmingly sympathetic account of the primary and 
secondary-hole nesters is provided. We had the rare privilege of 
watching a pair of Black-backed woodpeckers (Chrysocolaptes 
festivus) at nest, near Sira, Tumkur, about 100 km north of 
Bangalore (pic A). The Black-backed woodpecker also referred to 
as the Black-shouldered woodpecker has a prominent white ‘V’ 
on the middle upper back, like a victory sign; but the victory sign 
did not portend victory or joy for this bird at Sira. This woodpecker's 
nesting activities were besieged by tumultuous incidents. 


We had noticed such a vulnerable situation near the woodpecker’s 
nest, when an Indian Roller (Coracias benghalensis), 
mischievously teased the nesting woodpecker pair and inched 
menacingly towards the nest entrance. There was a sudden 
commotion when the roller landed at the woodpecker's nest, 
uttering its raucous discordant war cries ‘chach.. chack’ (pic B), 
ignoring the male Black-backed woodpecker's non-metallic 
warning “kwirri” to the Roller to keep off its nest. No sooner the 
roller landed at the woodpecker’s nest, the latter dashed to the 
nest and gave a vicious jab at the roller's back and dislodged it at 
once. Under ideal ecological conditions the primary-hole nesters 
(woodpeckers, barbets) and the secondary-hole nesters (rollers, 
magpie robins, mynas, parakeets) live in perfect harmony. The 
cardinal principle is that the secondary-hole nesters have to wait 
patiently for the primary hole nesters to complete their breeding 
activities and occupy the nest only after the latter's chicks have 
fledged. But at Sira, the articulate roller was not retiring; it stepped 
up every means of harassment for the woodpecker's untimely 
eviction. We visited the region a couple of times to look for clues 
behind this acrimonious skirmish between primary and 
secondary-hole nesters. 


The area was an admixture of scrubland and farmland dotted with 
trees. Till the early eighties, farmers of this area were growing 
traditional rainfed crops like groundnut, ragi and jowar. However, 
farmers got down to digging borewells to grow cash-crops like 
sunflower and cotton. They were eager to provide maximum 
sunlight to sunflower crops, so that they could harvest larger heads 
holding oil-laden seeds. Even average farmers got down to 
grinding their axes and felling trees bordering their fields (pic C), 
to grow sunflower (pic D). They were more intent on boosting the 
oil content of their sunflower crop than showing concern for the 


Continued on Page 63...... 
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Introduction 


The Chandraprabha Wildlife Sanctuary (CWLS) covering an 
area of about 9800 ha., is situated in the Chandauli district 
of Uttar Pradesh, India. CWLS was created as a result of 
the December 1952 proposal of the Indian Wildlife Board to 
protect the Gir lion in co-ordination with the river valley 
project. Keeping in mind the declining numbers of the Gir 
Lion in Gujarat, a lion and two lionesses namely Raja, Rani 
and Jaishru respectively were brought from Gir forest and 
released in the CWLS on 2 Dec 1957. They continued to 
live for a few years but suddenly in 1970 this population 
became extinct from the sanctuary. 


Like many PAs, local people here too (villagers, tribals, 
nomads, pastoralists, etc.) are dependent on PA resources 
for fodder (lopping and grass harvesting), fuel wood, timber 
and various non-timber forest produce (NTFP) as well as for 
grazing of livestock. Significant changes in land use pattern, 
brought about by man in past, have resulted in large-scale 
reduction, degradation and fragmentation of the forest. 
Changes in landscape leading to alteration in distribution 
and size of different forest types are often associated with 
changes in distribution and abundance of animal 
communities (Gilpin and Soule 1986, Scott 1991). The 
unprecedented increase in human population and the 
excessive dependency of locals on the forest have further 
aggravated the situation, seemingly leading to serious 
decline in abundance of a number of faunal and floral 
species. 


However, the bird communities in CWLS have not been 
explored and documented in the past. Considering this, 
extensive surveys were conducted throughout the CWLS to 
document the birds of the area. CWLS belongs to subclass 
5b of the Northern dry deciduous type (Champion and Seth, 
1968), except for some small patches of Shorea robusta 
(sal) on the banks of river Karamnash and the tropical riverine 
forest on the river and nalla banks. Three types of forest 
have been identified in the areai.e. 1) Moist peninsular valley 
sal forest, 2) Tropical riverine marginal forest and 3) Northern 
dry mixed deciduous forest. 


The area is rich in biodiversity but the habitat in 
Chandraprabha wildlife sanctuary faces drastic changes 
annually due to over dependency of locals, summer fires, 
grazing by livestock and woodcutting. Birds of 
Chandraprabha Wildlife Sanctuary may be affected due to 
fluctuating habitat conditions. Naxals are one of the major 
problems of the sanctuary. Naxals often take shelter in the 
forests and their strong presence desist law-enforcing 
personnel from venturing into the area. The naxals regularly 
poach mammals and birds to fulfil their urge for meat and 
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Birds of Chandraprabha Wildlife Sanctuary 
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Department of Wildlife Sanctuary, AMU, Aligarh - 202002 
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for commercial purposes. Even the local inhabitants indulge 
in poaching on the pretext of naxalites. There are reports of 
several encounters between forest guards, police and naxal 
groups. Although police patrol has been intensified within 
the forest recently, it is still inadequate, as it has failed to 
contain the menace. To conserve the bird species as well 
as the biodiversity of the area well-planned eco-development 
strategy should be initiated for the sustainable development 
of the area. 


In our survey during pre-monsoon 2002, we identified and 
listed 112 bird species from the Chandraprabha wildlife 
sanctuary. 


Table 1. Checklist of the birds of Chandraprabha wildlife 
sanctuary. 


Podicipedidae 


Little grebe Tachybaptus ruficollis 
Phalacrocoracidae 
Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo 


Little cormorant Phalacrocorax niger 
Darter z Anhinga rufa 


Ardeidae cS ues 

Grey heron Ardea cinerea 
Purple heron Ardea purpurea 
Pond heron Ardeola grayii 


Bubulcus ibis 
Ardea alba 


Cattle egret 
Large egret 
Anatidae 

Greylag goose 
Barheaded goose 


Anser anser 
Anser indicus 


Accipitridae 
Pariah kite Milvus migrans govinda 
Shikra Accipiter badius 


Greyheaded fishing eagle 
Indian longbilled vulture 
Indian whitebacked vulture 
Egyptian vulture 

Sparrow hawk 


Ichthyophaga ichthyaetus 
Gyps indicus 

Gyps bengalensis 
Neophron percnopterus 
Accipiter nisus 


Falconidae 

Kestrel Falco tinnunculus 
Phasianidae 

Black partridge Francolinus francolinus 
Grey partridge Francolinus pondicerianus 
Grey quail Coturnix coturnix 


Red junglefowl 
Peacock phease 
Recurvirostrida 
Blackwinged stil 
Charadriidae 
Redwattled lapwing 
Yellow wattled lapwing 


Gallus gallus 
Polyplectron bicalcaratum 


Himantopus himantopus 


Vanellus indicus 
Vanellus malabaricus 
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Little ringed plover 
Greenshank 
Common sandpiper 
Laridae 
Indian river tern 
Columbidae 
Blue rock pigeon 
Indian ringed dove 
Spotted dove 
Little brown dove 
Psittacidae 
Roseringed parakeet 
Blossomheaded parakeet 
Cuculidae 
Common hawk cuckoo 
Koel 
Crow-pheasant 
Caprimulgidae 
Indian jungle nightjar 
Longtailed nightjar 
Apodidae 
House swift 
Alcedinidae 
Lesser pied kingfisher 
Common kingfisher 
Whitebreasted kingfisher 
Meropidae 
Green bee eater 
Coraciidae 
Indian roller ~~ 
Upupidae 
Hoopoe 
Bucerotidae 
Common grey hornbill 
Picidae 
Lesser goldenbacked 
woodpecker 


‘ 


Yellowfronted pied woodpecker 


Pigmy woodpecker 
Alaudidae 
Ashycrowned finch lark 
Skylark 

Hirundinidae 
Swallow 

Wiretailed swallow 
Laniidae 

Baybacked shrike 
Brown shrike 

Rufous backed shrike 
Oriolidae 

Golden oriole 
Dicruridae 

Black drongo 

Ashy drongo 

Bronzed drongo 
Sturnidae 

Brahminy myna 
Common myna 


Charadrius dubius 
Tringa nebularia 
Tringa hypoleucos 


Sterna aurantia 
Columba livia 


Streptopelia decaocto 
Streptopelia chinensis 


Streptopelia senegalensis 


Psittacula krameri 
Psittacula cynocephala 


Cuculus varius 
Eudynamys scolopacea 


Centropus sinensis 


Caprimulgus indicus 
Caprimulgus macrurus 


Apus affinis 

Ceryle rudis 

Alcedo atthis 

Halcyon smyrnensis 
Merops orientalis 
Coracias benghalensis 
Upupa epops 

Tockus birostris 
Dinopium benghalensis 
Picoides mahrattensis 


Picoides nanus 


Eremopterix grisea 
Alauda arvensis 


Hirundo rustica 
Hirundo smithii 


Lanius vittatus 
Lanius cristatus 
Lanius schach 


Oriolus oriolus 
Dicrurus adsimilis 
Dicrurus leucophaeus 


Dicrurus aeneus 


Sturnus pagodarum 
Acridotheres tristis 
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Corvidae 

Indian tree pie 

House crow 

Jungle crow 
Campephagidae 

Smaller grey cuckoo shrike 
Common wood shrike 
White bellied minivet 
Small minivet 
lrenidae 
Common lora 
Marshall's lora 
Pycnonotidae 
Redvented bulbul 
Muscicapidae 
Timaliinae 

Common babbler 

Jungle babbler 

Large grey babbler 
Muscicapinae 

Tickell's blue flycatcher 
Grey headed flycatcher 
Little pied flycatcher 

Red breasted flycatcher 
Whitebrowed blue 
flycatcher 

Sylviinae 

Streaked wren-warbler 
Plain wren warbler 
Blyth's reed warbler 
Tailor bird 

Blacknecked tailor bird 
Plain leaf warbler 
Yellowbrowed leaf warbler 


Greyheaded flycatcher warbler 


Turdinae 

Magpie robin 

Black redstart 
Brown rockchat 
Pied bushchat 
Dark grey bushchat 
Tickell's Thrush 
Indian robin 
Paridae 

Grey tit 

Tree pipit 
Paddy field pipit 

Grey wagtail 

Large pied wagtail 
Nectariniidae 

Purple sunbird 
Zosteropidae 

White eye 

Ploceidae 

Passerinae 

House sparrow 

Yellow throated sparrow 
Estrildinae 

White throated Munia 


Dendrocitta vagabunda 
Corvus splendens 
Corvus macrorhynchos 


Coracina melaschistos 
Tephrodornis pondicerianus 
Pericrocotus erythropygius 
Pericrocotus cinnamomeus 


Aegithina tiphia 


@ Aegithina nigrolutea 


Pycnonotus cafer 


Turdoides caudatus 
Turdoides striatus 
Turdoides malcolmi 


Muscicapa tickelliae 
Culicicapa ceylonensis 
Muscicapa westermanni 
Muscicapa parva 


Muscicapa superciliaris 


Prinia gracilis 

Prinia subflava 
Acrocephalus dumetorum 
Orthotomus sutorius 
Orthotomus atrogularis 
Phylloscopus neglectus 
Phylloscopus inornatus 
Seicercus xanthoschistos 


Copsychus saularis 
Phoenicurus ochruros 
Cercomela fusca 
Saxicola caprata 
Saxicola ferrea 
Turdus unicolor 
Saxicoloides fulicata 


“ Parus major 
"=. Anthus trivialis 


Anthus rufulus 

Motacilla cinerea 
Motacilla maderaspatensis 
Nectarinia asiatica 
Zosterops palpebrosa 
Passer domesticus 


Petronia xanthocollis 


Lonchura malabarica 
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The tragic Tsunami that struck the Indian Ocean coastline 
on 26" December 2004 has caused macabre damage to life 
and property. The worst ever-natural catastrophe was so 
powerful that it hit the shoreline of many countries and 
countless people lost lives. The tsunami was triggered by 
an earthquake in the Sunda Islands. Not only did the 
earthquake push the planet off balance, it also shortened 
the length of the day by about 3 millionth of a second! 26D4 
was a stark reminder of our precarious coexistence with 
Nature. But what happened to animals and especially to 
birds are not fully understood. Most of the coastal areas 
affected by great Tsunami are also home for many coastal 
birds, shorebirds and many species of waterfowl. 


Several coastal areas of India were also struck by the swift 
Tsunami waves, which did not give a chance to the costal 
inhabitants to flee. Though economic, social and 
psychological studies were undertaken after Tsunami, very 
few studies have been takenup to assess the ecological 
impact and environmental damages caused by the Tsunami. 
Although such studies are restricted to some specific regions 
where the impact of tsunami was utmost, no such studies 
were taken-up in places where a large number and diversity 
of migratory birds, specially wintering waterfowl from the 
Arctic region from Arctic Asia, Siberia, Arctic Siberia, Central 
Asia, East Asia, South Asia and Russia visit the Indian 
coastal belts. 


The Indian Sunderbans delta is one such place where a 
large number of waterbirds arrive in winter. Although the Indian 
Sunderbans was not affected by Tsunami, whether the 
Tsunami wave passed to the Indian Ocean belt or the large, 
dense mangrove belts of the region retarded the progression 
of the tsunami waves, needs to be ascertained through 
comprehensive research. Very little is known about the 
impact of Tsunami on birdlife of Indian Sunderbans Delta. 


Soon after the onslaught of Tsunami, | got a few opportunities 
to visit the Indian Sunderbans Delta. | visited the very 
coastline of Bay of Bengal to the extreme islands situated 
towards the open sea including islands situated outside the 
protected areas and parts of the Sunderbans delta. | also 
traveled to the surrounding island villages adjacent to the 
forested area. | have given an account of “Post Tsunami 
Birdlife of Indian Sunderbans Delta’, in this article. 


Soon after the Tsunami disaster, | led an International 
Ornithological Expedition in January 2005, to the delta with 
a group of international ornithologists, which was a part of 
International research for the globally endangered Spoon- 
billed Sandpiper Calidris pygmeus, which was recorded a 
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few years earlier from the delta. Prior to the expedition, 
| spent a few days during the last week of December 2004 in 
the Sunderbans for a pre-reconnaissance survey, to prepare 
an inventory for the expedition. This international 
ornithological expedition carried out a meticulous survey to 
evaluate and assess importance of the Indian Sunderbans 
as a site for wintering waterfowl. This is the first systematic 
survey of waterfowl in the Indian Sunderbans delta. 
International Ornithologists from various countries & institutions 
namely: C. Zockler and G.C. Bunting of ArcCona Ecological 
Consulting, UK. , M. Fanck from Germany, M. Kashiwag of 
Japan Wetlands Action Network, Japan, E.G Lappo & 
E.E. Syroechkovski of /nstitute of Geography, Moscow, 
Russia, K. Webb of MKA Ecology, Cambridge, UK, 
S. Balachandran of Bombay Natural History Society, Mumbai 
and G Maheswaran of Zoological Survey of India, Kolkata 
were part of the team. In the third phase at the end of February 
2005, | went to the Indian Sunderbans delta with a group of 
river scientists, embankment engineers, hydrologists and 
geographers from our Centre for Ecological Engineering to 
inspect and understand the earthen embankments of 
Sunderbans, which protected the islands during high tide as 
part of flood and river control management studies. 


The Indian Sunderbans are a part of the world’s largest delta 
formed by the rivers Ganges, Brahmaputra and Meghna, 
situated on the lower end of the Gangetic West Bengal. It 
is also the world’s largest estuarine forest. Indian 
Sunderbans has a stretch of impenetrable mangrove forest 
of great size and biodiversity. The Indian Sunderbans is a 
vast area covering 4264 sq.kms., in India alone, with a larger 
portion belonging to Bangladesh. 2585 sq.kms., of the Indian 
Sunderbans forms the largest Tiger Reserve and National 
Park in India. It is also a Biosphere Reserve and a World 
Heritage site. The Indian Sunderbans is a huge area of 
mudflats and sandbanks mostly vegetated with mature 
mangrove forest stretching over 9,630 sq.kms. The 
Sunderbans together with India and Bangladesh is the 
largest mangrove habitat in the world. The Indian Sunderbans 
is protected as a Biosphere Reserve that includes one 
National Park, one Tiger Reserve and three Wildlife 
Sanctuaries namely Sajnekhali Wildlife Sanctuary, Halliday 
Island Wildlife Sanctuary and Lothian Island Wildlife 
Sanctuary. The Indian Sunderbans extends to 4,264 sq.km. 
of which 2,585 sq.km. is the Sunderban Tiger Reserve and 
1,330 sq.km is the core area as National Park and 
1255 sq.km. buffer area. 


The Sunderbans actually stretches from the Hooghly in the 
west of India to the Meghna in the east of Bangladesh across 
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the channels of the river Ganges and river Padma. The Indian 
Sunderbans delta is located in the 24 Paraganas district in 
West Bengal. The Sunderbans in Bengali literally mean 
‘beautiful forests’ is derived from presence of mangrove tree 
species Sundari or ‘Samundarbans’ which mean forest 
surrounded by sea. This largest mangrove forest situated in 
the Ganges delta on the border between West Bengal, India 
and Bangladesh, known for its Royal Bengal Tiger Panthera 
tigris. Conservation and protection of Royal Bengal Tiger is 
the main aim and objectives for the protection of this largest 
mangrove forest habitat by the Project Tiger and West Bengal 
Forest Department. The Indian Sunderbans is inhospitable, 
dangerous and monotonous. A large portion of the area is 
under saline water and the area is criss-crossed by many 
creeks, small rivers and tributaries. It is very difficult to move 
toward the Sunderbans and even more difficult to spend 
time in it, especially for birding. But for those who dare, it is 
certainly one of the most attractive, challenging and alluring 
places remaining intact on earth for birding. 


The Indian Sunderbans comprise a large variety of mostly 
forested habitats, in different stages of succession, but also 
coastal sandbanks, channels and creeks with mudflats 
exposed at low tide. Much of the area is suitable and 
supports a large number of waterfowl populations, but no 
proper study has been conducted as yet to assess the 
conservation significance of the area for waterfowl. Although 
the Indian Sunderbans is designated as an Important Bird 
Area and Endemic Bird Zone, very little is Known about its 
birdlife. The status and population of waterfowl of the Indian 
Sunderbans and the significance of the habitat for migrant 
and resident waterfowl are yet to be worked out. 


During the first phase of my visit to the Indian Sunderbans 
for the preparation of inventory, | spent three days between 
28" and 30 December, 2004 and recorded few waterfowl. 
| inspected Dayapur, Satjelia Island, Sajnekhali, Bakhali, 
Namkhana, Sagar Island, Diamond harbour, and Kakdwip 
areas for establishing suitable field stations. During the visit, 
47 species of waterfowl were recorded from these areas. 
Five species of ducks, seven species of herons, three 
species of gulls, four species of terns, three species of 
cormorants, two species of rails and 23 species of waders 
were recorded. 


During our second visit in January 2005, a systematic 
ornithological survey was conducted from Bakhkhali in the 
west near the coast of Bay of Bengal and Satjelia Island in 
the center of the eastern Sunderbans. From these stations 
surveys were carried out in the channels and outer islands 
in boats and launches. Islands situated on the outer part 
and close to the Tiger Reserve and Biosphere Reserve but 
part of the Sunderbans delta, were also surveyed. Sagar 
Island, Jumboo Dweep, Halliday, Bulcherry and Kalas Island 
are some of the important waterfowl areas surveyed. 
Namkhana, Bakhkhali, Jharkhali and Diamond Harbour, 
situated outside the protected area, which are considered 
part of the Indian Sundabans delta were also included in 
the survey. In most parts of the Sunderbans Tiger Reserve 
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and Sunderbans Biosphere Reserve, people are not permitted 
to go to the forested areas, mudflats, islands or shorelines, 
because of the risk of attacks by man-eater Royal Bengal 
Tigers. Most of the surveys were conducted within the Tiger 
Reserve area and within the Biosphere Reserve and in some 
part of the deltaic area. The protected areas are strictly 
protected and access is denied. In this phase most of the 
surveys were carried out from motorboats, but in some cases 
permission was obtained for surveys from the shore on the 
outer islands of Jumboo Dweep, Kalas, Bulcherry and 
Halliday Island. All the channels, creeks, rivers, sandbanks, 
and mudflats were surveyed from the boats or launches. In 
some places where many waders were encountered, boats 
and launches were anchored to complete the identification 
and take count. Country boats were also used to survey 
narrow creeks, small channels and remote forested areas. 
The surveys were mainly carried out at high tide and some 
remote areas were also surveyed at low tide. Several areas 
in the Indian Sunderbans were re-surveyed at different stages 
of the tidal cycle. Channel sides were surveyed with 
binoculars and telescopes on the shore and from the boats. 
In all, about a fourth of the delta was covered in the survey. 
During this period 62 species of waterfowl were recorded. 
Out of the 62 species, a few were recorded for the first time 
from the delta. Among gulls, Heuglin’s Gull Larus heuglini 
and Sooty Gull Larus hemprichii were recorded for the first 
time from the Indian Sunderbans by our team. During the 
expedition six species of ducks, nine species of herons, 
four species of gulls, four species of terns, three species of 
cormorants, three species of rails, one species of stork and 
32 species of waders were recorded. 


During the third visit to the Indian Sunderbans delta between 
22 and 27 February 2005, | visited mostly human inhabited 
areas to inspect the earthen embankments. Outside the 
protected area and most islands situated adjacent to the 
forested areas were visited which include pisciculture centers, 
prawn farming centers, crab farming centers, island wetlands 
and some mangrove plantation areas. During this period 43 
species of waterfowl were recorded. Seven species of ducks, 
ten species of herons, two species of gulls, three species of 
terns, three species of cormorants, four species of rails, one 
species of stork and 13 species of waders were recorded. 


This was the first systematic survey of waterfowl in the Indian 
Sunderbans delta carried out by a team of international 
ornithologists. The survey covered only a quarter of the 
mangrove forest in respect to the whole Indian Sunderbans 
delta’s geographical area including the inhospitable, 
inaccessible and unexplored core area. However, even this 
survey has not covered the Indian Sunderbans delta 
completely to estimate its birdlife. It is not possible to 
estimate the population of the wintering waterfowl. The 
number of birds sighted all over the Indian Sunderbans Delta 
and within from the inside forested areas is not large as 
compared to its geographical area. It could be that less 
number of birds arrived in the delta by the effect of Tsunami. 
It could be that the coastal areas altered the shorebirds’ 
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food resources by the great Tsunami waves. During my post 
Tsunami visits to the Indian Sunderbans delta on three 
occasions and the other deltaic area surveyed, 91 species 
of waterfowl were recorded, which indicates that the Indian 
Sunderbans delta is an important area for wintering 
waterbirds in India. The observation reveals that the Indian 
Sunderbans is an important habitat for waterbirds in India. 
The actual status and population of 91 waterbirds species 
recorded from the Indian Sunderbans delta from December 
2004 to February 2005 is not known properly. The 
documentation only gives an idea and overview of the “Post 
Tsunami Waterfowl of Indian Sunderbans Delta” and the 
richness of birdlife of Indian Sunderbans delta. 


Post Tsunami Waterfowl of the Indian Sunderbans Delta 


Species Sighting Status 
Lesser Whistling-duck Dendrocygna javanica UN 
Ruddy Shelduck Tadorna ferruginea R/UK 
Common Shelduck Tadorna tadorna R/UK 
Cotton Pygmy-goose Nettapus coromandelianus C 
Gadwall Anas strepera - C 
Eurasian Wigeon Anas penelope me 7 C 
Mallard Anas platyrhynchos j UN 
Northern Shoveler Anas clypeata : Cc 
Northern Pintail Anas acuta rs — Cc 
Garganey Anas querquedula C 
Common Teal Anas crecca Cc 
Red-crested Pochard Rhodonessa rufina C 
Common Pochard Aythya ferina Cc 
Tufted Duck Aythya fuligula C 
Slaty-legged Crake ARallina eurizonoides UN 
Water Rail Rallus aquaticus C 
White-breasted Waterhen Amaurornis phoenicurus C 
Watercock Gallicrex cinerea Cc 
Purple Swamphen_ Porphyrio porphyrio C 
Common Moorhen Gallinula chloropus C 
Common Coot Fulica atra Cc 
Pintail Snipe Gallinago stenura VR 
Black-tailed Godwit Limosa limosa UN 
Bar-tailed Godwit Limosa lapponica R/UK 
Whimbrel Numenius phaeopus VR 
Eurasian Curlew Numenius arquata VR 
Spotted Redshank Tringa erythropus UN 
Common Redshank Tringa tetanus VR 
Marsh Sandpiper Tringa stagnatilis R/UK 
Common Greenshank Tringa nebularia UN 
Green Sandpiper Tringa ochropus cone! 


Wood Sandpiper Tringa glareola R/UK 
Terek Sandpiper Xenus cinereus ko C 
Common Sandpiper Actitis hypoleucos ve VR 
Ruddy Turnstone Arenaria interpres vat Cc 
Asian Dowitcher Limnodromus semipalmatus R/UK 


Great Knot Calidris tenuirostris UN 


Red Knot Calidris canutus R/UK 
Sanderling Calidris alba R/UK 
Little Stint Calidris minuta VR 
Red-necked Stint Calidris ruficollis C 
Temminck’s Stint Calidris temminckii UN 
Dunlin Calidris alpina R/UK 


Curlew Sandpiper Calidris ferruginea Cc 
Pheasant-tailed Jacana Rostratula benghalensis C 
Bronze-winged Jacana Metopidius indicus C 


Great Thick-knee Esacus recurvirostris 


Black-winged Stilt Himantopus himantopus z aaa. UN 
Pacific Golden Plover Pluvialis fulva ey CC 
Grey Plover Pluvialis squatarola “"s oS Cc 
Little Ringed Plover Charadrius dubius me UN 
Kentish Plover Charadrius alexandrinus UN 
Lesser Sand Plover Charadrius mongolus VR 
Greater Sand Plover Charadrius leschenaultii C 
River Lapwing Vanellus duvaucellii UN 
Grey-headed Lapwing Vanellus cinereus C 
Red-wattled Lapwing Vanellus indicus R/UK 
Small Pratincole Glareola lactea UN 
Heuglin’s Gull Larus heuglini R/UK 
Pallas’s Gull Larus ichthyaetus Cc 
Sooty Gull Larus hemprichii R/UK 
Brown-headed Gull Larus brunnicephalus C 
Black-headed Gull Larus ridibundus VR 
Gull-billed Tern Gelochelidon nilotica UN 
Lesser Crested Tern Sterna bengalensis UN 
Great Crested Tern Sterna bergii UN 
River Tern Sterna aurantia C 
Common Tern Sterna hirundo UN 
Little Tern Sterna albifrons Cc 
Whiskered Tern Chlidonias hybridus VR 
Little Grebe Tachybaptus ruficollis C 
Darter Anhinga melanogaster UN 
Little Cormorant Phalacrocorax niger VR 
Indian Cormorant Phalacrocorax fuscicollis Cc 


Great Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo 
Little Egret Egretta garzetta 

Grey Heron Ardea cinerea 

Goliath Heron Ardea goliath 

Purple Heron Ardea purpurea 

Great Egret Casmerodius albus 


Intermediate Egret Mesophoyx intermedia : VR 
Cattle Egret Bubulcus ibis VR 
Indian Pond Heron Ardeola grayii VR 
Little Heron Butorides striatus UN 
Black-crowned Night Heron Nycticorax nycticorax C 
Yellow Bittern /xobrychus sinensis UN 
Cinnamon Bittern /xobrychus cinnamomeus UN 
Black Bittern Dupetor flavicollis UN 
Black-headed Ibis Threskiornis melanocephalus R/UK 
Asian Openbill Anastomus oscitans Cc 
Lesser Adjutant Leptoptilos javanicus C 


Status : C = Common; R = Rare; UN = Uncommon; VR = Very 
Common; UK = Unknown. 
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Incubation period of Lesser Golden-backed Woodpecker 
{Dinopium benghalense) and Yellow-fronted Woodpecker 


Woodpeckers belong to the family “Picidae”. In all, four 
species of woodpeckers are recorded in and around Chiplun 
city (17°-31/N.73°-31/ E). We studied the incubation period 
of the following two species. 


1) Yellow-fronted Pied Woodpecker Dendrocopos mahrattensis. 
2) Lesser Golden-backed Woodpecker Dinopium benghalense 


Both species are common residents of the Indian 
subcontinent. These are primary hole-nesting birds. Therefore 
observations inside the nest are very difficult. We invented 
a successful method to study the nest. 


“Kaudya sutar” is a Marathi name for the Yellow-fronted 
Woodpecker. This woodpecker is spotted sooty-brown and 
white in colour. The male has a scarlet coloured crest. This 
bird is distributed throughout the Indian subcontinent; from 
the base of Himalayas southward, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, 
Pakistan, Myanmar, (Ali & Ripley, 1983). 


“Sonpathi sutar” is a local Marathi name of the Lesser 
Goldenbacked Woodpecker. It has golden yellow coloured 
wings. Birds have red crown and the occipital crest is crimson. 


(Dendrocopos mahrattensis) 


VISHWAS D. KATDARE, SACHIN B. PALKAR, VISHWAS V. JOSHI and VIJAY MAHABAL 


Sahyadri Nisarga Mitra, Near Laxminarayan Temple, Chiplun 
District : Ratnagiri, Maharashtra. India. Pin - 415605 
Email: sahyadricpn @ rediffmail.com 


They are found in open scrub Jungle, and semi desert to 
moist deciduous biotopes. The breeding period is from 
February to May. Incubation period of these birds is 
undetermined (Ali & Ripley, 1983). 


Study Area 


We studied the incubation period of these birds in Chiplun 
(17°-31/ N.73°-31/ E) city and in Parshuram (12 kms away 
from Chiplun), Ratnagiri district, Maharashtra, India. The 
study areas are surrounded by the foothills of Western Ghats 
and are 50 kms away from the Arabian Sea. 


Average rainfall is about 3500mm. Average temperature in winter 
is 23°c. Average temperature in summer goes up to 40°c. 


Method 


We observed the interior of the nest, twice a day i.e. once in 
the morning and once in the evening. 


For observing inside of the nest we used a close circuit 
television camera. The diameter of the camera was 2 cm. 
The camera was fixed to one end of a thin metal rod. A 
3-volts bulb was fixed to a side of the camera and connected 
to a battery. The camera was connected a LCD display. 
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We inserted the thin metal rod fixed with the camera after 
the bird left the nest, then we started connecting the wires 
to a 6-volts battery and the LCD. The activities inside the 
nest were clearly visible on the LCD display. 


Copulation 


We observed the copulation of Yellowfronted Pied 
Woodpecker on a Terminalia alatatree at a height of 5 meters 
from the ground on 30" March 2002. The birds were very 
vocal and were calling “chick —chick-chick” frequently. The 
copulation lasted about a minute and the birds flew away. 


Nest Construction 


A pair of Yellowfronted Pied Woodpecker started the nest 
excavation on 31% March 2002, two feet away from the 
Terminalia alata where we had observed copulation on the 
previous day. The nest was being excavated on a Grewia 
tiliaefolia. The pair took nine days to complete their nest. 
The nest was at a height of five meters form the ground. 


Lesser Golden-backed Woodpecker excavated the nest ina 
Samanea saman tree at a height of 4 meters from the ground. 


Both the birds participated in the nest excavation. First they 
drilled in a branch and made an entrance to the nest. The 
cavity is cylindrical, barely large enough to allow the passage 
of one bird at a time. 


After digging the entrance, the birds started to drill 
downwards which ended in a uniform oval shaped egg 
chamber. No nest lining was observed but minute wood 
flakes remained at the very bottom of the nest. 


Size of the studied nests 


Species Entrance Depth 
diameter 

(cm) (cm) 
Yellowfronted Pied Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos mahrattensis. 3.5 22 
Lesser Goldenbacked 
Woodpecker 
Dinopium benghalense 5.5 33 


Eggs and Egg Laying 
Eggs were normally 3, white with glossy surface. 


Species Clutch Average size 
Size 

Yellowfronted Pied 3* 22.2 x 16.4 mm 

Woodpecker (24 eggs)* 

Dendrocopos mahrattensis. 

Lesser Goldenbacked 3* 28.1 x 20.9 mm 

Woodpecker (50 eggs)* 


Dinopium benghalense 
*As given by Baker (1983) 


In both the species the clutch size was three and the eggs 
were laid one per day in the mornings. Thus the interval 
between egg laying was 24 hours. 
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Diagrammatic representation of the cross section 
of the Nest 


Incubation and Hatching 


Incubation started immediately after the first egg was laid. 
Eggs also hatched one per day, mostly in the mornings. 
Chicks were naked and pink in colour. Both the parents fed 
the chicks. Throughout the nesting cycle the parents were 
very alert and vigilant. 


Incubation period is considered as period between laying of 
the last egg in a clutch to hatching of that egg (Skutch A.F, 
1945.), it was found to be 11 days in both the species. 


Observations 
Yellowfronted Pied Woodpecker Dendrocopos mahrattensis. 


The first egg was laid on 8" April 2002. the second and third 
eggs were laid on the morning of 9" and 10" April 2002, 
respectively. 


The first egg hatched on 19" April 2002. The second and 
third eggs hatched on 20" and 21* April 2002 respectively. 
The birds were not seen removing the egg shells. Chicks 
were naked and pink in colour. On 9" May 2002 the chicks 
fledged from the nest. 


Lesser Goldenbacked Woodpecker Dinopium benghalense 


The nest was empty when we took a look on 9'" March 2006. 
However we observed the first egg on 10 March 2006 at 
7.00 hrs. At 15.30 hrs we observed two eggs. The third egg 
was laid in between 8.30hrs to14.00 hrs on 11 March 2006. 


Two eggs hatched on the morning of 20" March 2006. On 
218' March 2006 we observed two chicks and one un-hatched 
egg. The egg shells were removed by one of the parents. 
On 22™4 March 2006 we observed one dead chick inside the 
nest which was being attacked by black coloured ants. 
Chicks was naked and pink in colour. 
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Fledging Period 


The fledging period of Yellow fronted Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos mahrattensis was found to be 19 days. 


Summary 


The incubation period of Yellow fronted Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos mahrattensis and Lesser Golden-backed 
Woodpecker Dinopium benghalense is presented for the 
first time in this paper. Both the male and female were 
seen sharing all the duties. Eggs are laid at an average 
interval of 24 hours. Normal clutch size is 3 eggs. Incubation 
period is 11 days in both the species. Fledging period of 
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Yellow fronted Woodpecker Dendrocopos mahrattensis is 
19 days. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SUNBIRD NESTING INSIDE THE ABODE. 
GOPALAKRISHNA BHATTA‘’ and PUSHPALATHA BHAT? 
‘Department of Zoology, M. GM. College, Udupi - 576 102 
2MIG-14, ‘Pushpacinchana’, HUDCO colony, Manipal — 576 
104, India. Email: gkb@sancharnet.in 


Tuesday, the 27" September, 2005 was one of the happiest 
days to us. There was a strange guest in the small utility 
room of our house. Without seeking our permission the guest 
not only entered our house but also started to take possession 
of the room. Within no time we saw her with a small piece of 
bark in her beak, sitting on the wire which we used to dry the 
clothe. We knew her since a long time, a very familiar face to 
both of us, the purple sunbird - Nectarinia asiatica (Latham). 
After the strands for the attachment were wound and twisted 
round and round the wire till a firm Support was secured, she 
started to build the oblong pouch with a projecting hood. The 
male also shared the responsibility of the nest construction 
with her. At times we noticed another female also taking part 
in the construction of the nest. The nesting material comprised 
of the fibres from the coconut tree, leaves of casuarina, dry 
barks, dry fruit of Ficus, small dry leaves and cobweb. They 
took four days for the completion of the nest, not engaged in 
the work continuously. On October 4" at around 7 a.m. the 
first egg was laid and the second on the next day around the 
same time. Prior to the egg laying, the mother roosted in the 
nest for two nights. As the bitter memory of losing the chicks 
of bulbul in the same place the previous year on account of 
predation was still lingering in our minds, we decided to give 
full protection to these eggs and mother by stitching cloth 
and gunny bags around the grills of the room. This was done 
gradually to ensure that the mother got acclimatized to the 
change. We sealed the room completely, except for four 
bangle sized holes, to allow the mother to come and go freely. 
Only the mother was engaged in incubation. On October 19" 
both the eggs were hatched. Both parents took active part in 
feeding the young ones. Once in a while after feeding the 
chicks, the mother used to take the ball of excreta from a 
chick to be thrown at the edge of the territory. The young 
ones came out of the nest on 5" November at 8.25 a.m. We 
heard an alarming call by the parents. On inspection, we 
saw a cat looking at a bangle-hole from outside. We chased 


the cat away. Within an hour, one of the chicks flew away. 
There was a desperate attempt by the parents to get the 
second chick to take to wings. When it did not oblige, the 
parents brought food for it and enticed it to come out. We 
were out for some time. When we returned at 4 p.m., the 
other chick had joined the parents in the garden. This time 
we heaved a sigh of relief. We were extremely happy that our 
guests left the house with full satisfaction, although our utility 
room wore a deserted look without them. 


FIRST RECORD OF HEUGLIN’S GULL (Larus heuglini) 
FROM THE INDIAN SUNDERBANS DELTA. ARUNAYAN 
SHARMA’, CHRISTHOPH ZOCKLER, GILLIAN BUNTING 
KEVIN WEBB, MATTHIAS FANCK and MINORU 
KASHIWAGI, ‘Centre for Ecological Engineering, Netaji 
Subhash Road, In front of T.0.P, MALDA — 732 101, West 
Bengal. India. Email: s_arunayan@rediffmail.com 


It was on 23% January 2005, we were at Kalas Island of 
Indian Sunderbans delta carrying out waders survey as a 
part of an international ornithological expedition in the Indian 
Sunderbans delta, West Bengal in search of globally 
threatened Spoon-billed Sandpiper Calidris pygmeus 
recorded from the Indian Sunderbans delta, a few years back 
(Sharma — 2003, 2003a). After a long journey from our field 
station - Anpur at Satjelia Island situated in the eastern part 
of Sunderbans delta, we arrived at the Kalas Island at c. 
1045hrs and jointly started identifying and counting waders 
on the island. We noticed a flock of gulls resting at a 
distance of 250m, on the other edge of the island along the 
coastal line of Bay of Bengal. We quietly focused our 
telescopes toward the flock of gulls, without disturbing 
another large flock of waders foraging nearby. After a careful 
observation of about ten minutes, we identified eight gulls 
out of which six were Black-headed Gull Larus ridibundus 
and the remaining two were Heuglin’s Gull Larus heuglini all 
of which were in adult plumage (Grimmet et a/. — 1998, 
Kazmierczak et al. — 2000, Grewal et al — 2002). When we 
left the island at 1320hrs the eight gulls were still resting on 
the coastline. 
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The Black-headed Gulls were easily identifiable with their 
black head and white plumage. Moreover it is a common 
wintering species in this region. The Heuglin’s Gulls were 
identified by their plumage as: - upper parts dark grey, broad 
white tailing narrow leading to the edges to wings. The 
upperparts becoming browner with wear, broad contrasting 
with black outer primaries. Under wing has a dusky bar 
along the flight feathers. Under parts white, primaries as 
folded black. Head white, with fine light streaks on crown 
and nape, thick spotting forms a hind neck-collar. Through 
telescope the iris colour was noted as pale yellow to amber; 
orb ring red. Bill colour was yellow, paler at tip, whitish 
orange-red gon spot; show black mark. The shape of the 
bill was noted as quite slim with little gonydeal angle; 
moderate to steep curve to culmen. Head shape was rather 
small and rounded, on a rather slim, graceful neck; impart 
a more delicate look and legs colour as yellow, but paler 
than bill; quite greyish; feet quite pinkish. Rump and tail 
white (Buzun — 2002, Grimmet ef al. — 1998, Kazmierczak 
et al — 2000, Grewal et a/ — 2002). 


Heuglin’s gull is a winter visitor to the Indian Subcontinent 
along the northern Indian coast, east to Makran and south 
along the coast of Pakistan and western India to Mumbai (= 
Bombay), rarely to Kerala and Sri Lanka (Ali & Ripley — 1989). 
But mainly to the western coast of India (Grimmet ef a/ — 
1998, Kazmierczak et al— 2000). It had been mostly recorded 
from the western parts of India from Maharasthra, Kerala, 
Goa, Punjab and Gujarat ( Gole — 1994, Lainer — 2003 ). It is 
also recorded at high altitude region from Himalayan foothills 
in Ladakh as a passage migrant (Pfister — 2001). Closer to 
the eastern coast it had been recorded from Orissa, the 
neighboring state of West Bengal. In Nepal, it has been 
possibly a rare passage migrant. The species has not been 
recorded from the neighboring Bangladesh nor from the 
Bangladesh Sunderbans ( Harvey — 1990, Khan — 1982). The 
status of this species from the eastern coast of India is not 
known. Heuglin’s gull had not been recorded either from the 
West Bengal or from any other eastern state of India and has 
not been included in the Fauna of West Bengal (Majumdar et 
al— 1992). Neither has it been recorded from the Sunderbans 
Tiger Reserve (Chatterjee — 2004) nor any other parts of the 
Indian Sunderbans delta (Mandal et a/ — 1989). It has neither 
been recorded from the coast of Bangladesh nor from the 
Indian Sunderbans and Bangladesh Sunderbans. 


As it was the first systematic waterbirds survey carried out 
in the Indian Sunderbans delta by a group of international 
ornithologists, we were able to explore much of the 
unexplored part of the Indian Sunderbans delta and record 
this species for the first time from the Kalas island situated 
at the extreme end of Sunderbans delta near the Bay of 
Bengal coastline. The Kalas Island is under the Sunderbans 
Biosphere Reserve; located in the South 24 Paragans district 
in West Bengal, India which is also a part of World Heritage 
Site (Project Tiger — 2001). The Sunderbans delta is the 
largest mangrove forest of the world, that encompasses a 
world heritage site, a biosphere reserve, a national park and 
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a tiger reserve including three wildlife sanctuaries viz; 
Sajnekhali Wildlife Sanctuary, Halliday Island Sanctuary and 
Lothian Island Sanctuary had been mainly protected for its 
famous Royal Bengal Tiger Panthera tigris, lies south-east 
of Kolkata (=Calcutta) in the South 24 Paraganas District 
of West Bengal and forms part of the Gangetic Delta, which 
borders on the Bay of Bengal ( De — 1990 ,Project Tiger - 
2001). The Indian Sunderbans, criss-crossed by many water 
channels, creeks, rivers and coastline and large area of mud 
flats extended to the sea is rich in birdlife, specially for 
waterbirds. The Indian Sunderbans is designated as an 
Important Bird Area, in India by Birdlife International and 
Bombay Natural History Society (Islam & Rahmani — 2004) 
and together with Bangladesh; Sunderbans is the largest 
tiger habitat and designated as an Internationally Important 
Bird Area. Apart from these, the Indian Sunderbans has not 
been fully explored due to its difficult terrain and the fear 
from prowling tigers, which have become man eaters. The 
complete biodiversity and birdlife of the area is yet to be 
fully documented. The Sunderbans Tiger Reserve authority 
does not allow walking on the land. Entry and access to 
the forest is prohibited not only due of its protected status 
but also on account of the threat from man-eater tigers. 
Therefore, conventional methods of birdwatching and bird 
surveys are not so easy. Bird observations were carried out 
from launches, mechanized boats and in some cases from 
country made manual boats. High and low tides in this terrain 
also pose considerable problems for bird surveys. Due to 
such hurdles in the Sunderbans delta, the birdlife of Indian 
Sunderbans delta remains largely unexplored. The January 
2005 Ornithological Expedition to the Indian Sunderbans 
delta is the first systematic waterbird survey ever carried 
out. This provided a rare opportunity to us to explore the 
birdlife of the Indian Sunderbans as much as possible and 
we could record the Heuglin’s Gull for the first time from the 
Indian Sunderbans delta. The first record of Heuglin’s Gull 
from the eastern coast as well as from the eastern parts of 
India is also the first record of the species from the West 
Bengal. The occurrence of this species from the Indian 
Sunderbans delta suggests that the delta is rich in birdlife 
and further though bird surveys are needed to document the 
delta’s birdlife fully. 
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‘NOT - SO —- SILENT’ BIRDS OF SILENT VALLEY. 
A.K. Chakravarthy, Dept. of Entomology, UAS, GKVK, 
Bangalore — 560 065. 


| longed to visit the Silent Valley (SV) not only because of 
my personal interest, but also because | have been hearing 
a lot about Silent Valley through the media, popular articles 
and from my naturalist friends. It is a suitable habitat for 
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many unique and matchless varieties of flora and fauna. 
Therefore, for years | was craving for an opportunity to visit, 
watch and enjoy wildlife and the natural bounties of this 
remote valley of Kerala, in South India. My dreams were 
finally realized in February 2004, when | happened to land 
at the valley. It was my good fortune that acknowledged 
birders Nameer, Praveen, Thomas, Kumar, Babu, Jaffer and 
others were also visiting the valley at the same time. 


SV is unique because its pristine natural resources are 
intact as yet, with minimal disturbances. Nestled in the 
North Eastern corner of Palakkad district of Kerala (11°4', 
11°13' and East 76° 24', 76°29') the park encompasses 
an area of 89.52 km?. River ‘Kunthi’ descends from the 
Nilgiri hills above 2000 m and meanders majestically, the 
entire length of the valley. When the Europeans entered 
the SV more than a century ago, these forests were 
untouched and extended considerably on all the sides of 
the park. The occupiers named it ‘Silent Valley’, because 
these forests were free from the shrill sounds of cicada, 
the almost indistinguishable insect that remains well 
camouflaged on the tree trunks. 


We began watching birds through our binoculars, and started 
identifying the birds one by one; by sight as also by their 
calls. We heard the wheee..... wheee..... eee....,. Calls of 
the Crested serpent eagle (Spilornis cheela) rising in 
crescendo; the copious warbling notes of Yellow browed 
bulbul (Hypsipetes indicus); the lilting notes of Black bulbul 
(Hypsipetes madagascariensis); the pleasing songs of 
Striated green bulbul (Pycnonotus striatus); the chirping calls 
of Grey headed Bulbul (Pycnonotus priocephalus) and the 
chattering notes of the Red whiskered bulbul (Pycnonotus 
jocosus). Even as we climbed up to Sairandri, which is about 
1200m msl in search of other avian species, the Jerdon’s 
Imperial Pigeon’s (Ducula badia) joyous gur-gur.. goom... 
goom booming calls greeted us. This was a new species 
to me. The harsh chuckling Gutroo..., Gutroo..., 
Gutrooo..., cries of Racket tailed Drongo (Dicrurus 
paradiseus); the drumming of the Golden backed 
woodpeckers (Dinopium benghalense), echoed right through 
the valley as the woodpeckers hammered away at the tree 
trunks to communicate with their counterparts; the high- 
pitched outbursts of the White-breasted kingfisher (Halcyon 
smyrnensis); the melodious whistling of the Malabar 
whistling thrush (Myiophonus horsfieldii) and the ever affable 
cyclic notes of the Koel (Eudynamys scolopacea), were 
music to our ears. 


Just as the avian symphony continued through the noon, a 
Tree Nymph; the beautiful butterfly with black and white 
dots, floated lazily overhead in the idyllic valley. The Nilgiri 
langurs (Semnopithicus johnii) pitched in occasionally with 
their high pitched long drawn hoo...... how..... hooo.... 
howooo...... howls. This endangered primate is endemic to 
the Western Ghats. | would have missed many of the 
species, but none missed the penetrating eyes of Nameer, 
who pointed out them in the nick of the time to me and 
other birders. Incidentally, Nameer has extensively studied 
the bird life of SV for his Doctorate from the Calicut University. 
He has so far recorded 115 bird species from the valley. 
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We should encourage young and budding naturalists to visit 
SV and report their observations frequently. No effort should 
be spared to conserve this fragile habitat which is the last 
post for many vanishing types of flora and fauna. Birders 
need to regularly monitor and learn more about the breeding 
populations and document the surviving numbers of 
endangered species. Such a measure alone can act as a 
coarse filter for protecting little Known and endangered 
species of the Silent Valley. 


ABOUT ROSY STARLING (Sturnus roseus Linn). 
WESLEY, H.D. 2/26 Ramalinga Nagar South, Tirucharapalli 
— 620 017 


The rosy Starling is said to be a migrant from beyond the 
north —-western borders of India. Ali and Ripley (1987) inform 
that only one record of ring recovery exists of its migration 
from Hungary. Grimmett et al (1999) have shown it as having 
been, in the past, resident in Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh. Krishnan M (1955) has recorded it from Bellary 
15.2 N 76.9 E. 


In all the years since 1973 of my domicile in Tiruchirapalli 10.8 
N 78.7 E, Tamilnadu, the bird made its first appearance there 
on 15" December 2003. Perhaps the uncontrolled vegetation 
and the coral trees in bloom outside the periphery of the Bishop 
Heber College, formerly rice fields, was a welcome environment 
for the bird, juveniles mostly, which in the past flew past 
westward over my house. | am inclined to believe that the 
birds follow the Cauvery River, utilizing the riparian vegetation 
before deviating out to the neighboring urban environment. They 
sat on electric wires over the paddy fields, along with common 
mynas within a couple of feet of each other; they also 
frequented peepal trees in the busy city. 


The bird was not a new comer, however, to the region as 
such. On 30th November 2002, Sundararaman, an ardent 
birdwatcher and | observed juveniles and adults on the banks 
of Cauvery emerging from the sluiced weir, Kallanai, across 
the river in the Thanjavur District. Its present occurrence in 
Tiruchirapalli must be only an extended range, attracted by 
the alluring environment. 


On our way to Kodaikanal (10. 3 N 79.8E) we observed the 
birds on 15" February 2003, at Vallam, Just before 
Mannargudi (10.7 N 79.5 E). On the following day more 
than 500 chattering adult pastors were observed flitting from 
one tree to another on the banks of the Muniappan Eri and 
a smaller number at the pump house, both at Kodaikanal. 


Age wise, adult birds seemed to cling together, juveniles 
forming enormous groups. On 14" march 1992 hundreds of 
juveniles occupied the lpomea weeds in Andiodai, a 
neighboring water body by the bird sanctuary of Vettakudi — 
Karaivetti, about 60 Kms east of Tiruchirapalli. 


Grimmett et al’s (1999) map shows the migration of the bird 
southward in India as a sweep over the Sahyadris leaving 
back the plains West of the Western Ghats. Ranjit Daniels 
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(1997) records it as infesting “open cultivation, scrubs and 
estuarine creeks along beaches and within urban 
campuses”. The bird is a regular winter visitor to Nagarcoil 
(8.2 N 77.4 E) of Kodaikanal District (Grubh, R.B. “Verbal”). 
It was observed in October 1999, in small groups of adults 
and juveniles, along the coast of Tuticorin — (8.8 N 78. 2 E) 
(Wesley 1998) 


Feeding time is one of the bustling activities, the adults 
being hostile to their own young, White headed Babbler 
and the grey headed starlings. They are tolerant, in the coral 
trees and elsewhere on the power lines, of the resident 
common mynas, among the rubbish heaps at the periphery 
of the central bus stand at Madhurai (.9. N 78.1 E. Is this 
an acquired habitat? 


In answering the query posed in NLBW 34 (1) by Harish R 
Bhat and Manjunath P, | would like to speculate that the 
two species Sturnus roseus and Acridotheres tristis had 
been, from time immemorial, sympatric at least in Rajasthan 
and parts of Madhya Pradesh as depicted by Grimmett et 
al (1999), and on the reported exceptional breeding at 
Ahmedabad (Thakker, 1986). The former may have been a 
local migrant to south India along with migrants from beyond 
the borders of India, the number decreasing from over 30,000 
(Thakker 1981) to some hundreds progressively southward. 
With the Indian population dying out for some reason 
(desertification?), the others may have maintained the friendly 
relationship with common mynas. It is likely that they both 
share a few genes in common between them. DNA finger 
printing ought to bring out the truth. 
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FIRST RECORDS OF RED-NECKED PHALAROPE 
(Phalaropus lobatus), PACIFIC GOLDEN PLOVER 
(Pluvialis fulva) AND BREEDING OF LITTLE TERN 
(Sterna albifrons) IN NAGPUR __ DISTRICT, 
MAHARASHTRA. RAJU KASAMBE*, DR. TARIQUE 
SANIF and M.S.R. SHAAD. *G-1, Laxmi Apartments, 64, 
Vidya Vihar Colony, Pratap Nagar, Nagpur - 440022 
(Maharashtra). e-mail:rajukasambe@rediffmail.com #361, 
Shankar Nagar, Nagpur- 440010 (Maharashtra) e-mail: 
tarique@sanisoft.com 


Sighting of Red-necked Phalarope Phalaropus lobatus 


On 7" May 2006, we the authors, along with Ms. Swati 
Sani and Master Asim visited Vena Reservoir, which is located 
19.5 kms towards Amravati on Mumbai-Kolkata highway. 
The geographical location of the Vena Reservoir is 21° 16’N 
78° 86'E. 

At around 1030hrs Raju saw two unidentified waders in the 
backwaters of the reservoir. Surprisingly one of the waders 
was swimming in shallow waters. Dr. Sani took photographs 
of the bird. Raju identified the bird with the help of the referred 
bird-books as a probable Red-necked Phalarope Phalaropus 
lobatus, which eventually proved to be true. While one was 
an adult with breeding plumage, the other was attired in 
non-breeding plumage. 


This is probably the first record of this species from Vidarbha. 
In the distribution maps in Grimmett’ et. a/.,’s Pocket Guide 
very few sighting records are shown from India. The species 
thus is a rare passage migrant and hence our sighting 
assumes importance. The Ripley Guide mentions about the 
occurrence of this species as “rarely recorded inland, but 
passage migrant particularly throughout Afghanistan, 
Pakistan and NW India, a few records in West Nepal, Bihar 
and inland South India. Probably regular in passage in 
Rajasthan.” 


Breeding record of Little Tern Sterna albifrons 


On the same day we found a big nesting colony of Little Ringed 
Plovers Charadrius dubius, Little Terns Sterna albifrons, Small 
Pratincoles Gilareola lactea, Blackwinged Stilts Himantopus 
himantopus, Red-wattled Lapwings Vanellus indicus and 
Yellow-wattled Lapwings Vanellus malabaricus. 


Two nests of Little Tern with two eggs each and two nests 
of River Terns with one egg each were located. Chicks of 
Red-wattled Lapwings were seen running with the adults. 
At least 25 nests of Small Pratincoles were located in a 
small patch of land. They had two eggs each except one 
nest, which had only one egg. Three chicks of Blackwinged 
Stilts were sighted trailing their parents. Some Stilts exhibited 
frantic distraction displays indicating nesting activity. The 
number of birds counted on that day were:- Little Ringed 
Plovers (50), Little Terns (8), Small Pratincoles (150), 
Blackwinged Stilts (85), Red-wattled Lapwings (25), River 
Terns (4) and Yellow-wattled Lapwings (20). 


There is only one published record of the nesting of Little 
Tern from Vidarbha (Kasambe & Wadatkar, 2002). The map 
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in Grimmet et. al.’s book shows only three sightings of Little 
Terns from Central India. Hence the record assumes 
importance. 


Sightings of Pacific Golden Plovers Pluvialis fulva 


On 20th February 2005 Raju and Mr. Shailendra Chaudhary 
located two Pacific Golden Plovers in the backwaters of 
Vena Reservoir. On 22™ January 2005 Raju and Tarique 
sighted a flock of 9 birds at Vena Reservoir again. Tarique 
photographed the birds and then identified them. Notably 
all the birds were in non-breeding plumage. The map in 
Grimmet et. al.’s book shows very few sightings of Pacific 
Golden Plovers in the peninsular India. The Ripley Guide 
(2005) mentions about its occurrence as “a few winter inland 
mainly along major eastern rivers. Widespread passage 
migrant inland...less often in the Peninsula.” Hence the 
sighting is significant. 


Raju (pending paper) had sighted a single bird at Malkhed 
Reservoir in Amravati district of Maharashtra once on 4th 
May 2003 and again on 22" May 2003. Both were in full 
breeding plumage, but the latter had only one leg. 


The photographs of Red-necked Phalarope, Little Tern and 
Pacific Golden Plovers taken at Nagpur have been uploaded 
to website: http:/www.nagpurbirds.org 
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Red-necked Phalarope Phalaropus lobatus 


Pacific Golden Plovers Pluvialis fulva 


Photographs by Dr. Tarique Sani 


A Note from the Publisher continued .... 


beneficial woodpeckers and secondary-hole nesters, that had 
been saving their crops from pests like grasshoppers, beetles 
and caterpillars, for ages. 


During one of our birdwatching trips to the area, we chanced 
upon a crownless coconut tree that had some eight nests 
excavated one above the other by Black-backed woodpeckers 
(pic E). The nests were apparently excavated one per season by 
the woodpeckers, starting at the lower end and ending at the 
crown. We noticed a solitary chick of the Black-backed 
woodpecker, nervously stealing a look from its nest located at 
the top end of the tree. Whilst six nests were occupied by Rose- 
ringed parakeets (Psittacula krameri) (pic F&G), the one situated 
at the lower end of the tree was occupied by a pair of Jungle 
Mynas (Acridotheres fuscus). Season after season, the 
woodpecker pair had instinctively excavated a new nest on the 
same tree, evidently due to the scarcity of trees that had been 
axed by the progressive farmers. This imposed apartment-like 
nesting, facilitated the birds to collectively ward off predators 
such as snakes, crows and tree pies. The woodpecker and 
secondary-hole nesters had thus forged an interspecific- 
beneficial relationship. 


But the nesting birds were little prepared for the horrors from the 
pet traders, who harvest chicks from their ‘apartments’, at will. 
A significant number of parakeet nestlings, pickedup heartlessly 
from their nests die during the clandestine transit to booming 
urban pet markets, including Bangalore. Whilst some nestlings 
are being rescued now and then by wildlife authorities, most 
fledglings lose their freedom and are condemned to a caged life 
forever. Weaning the rescued parakeet nestlings to adulthood 
and subsequent release to the wild is a daunting task for the 
bird lovers and the authorities alike (pic H). 


Primary and Secondary-hole Nesters - A Photo Essay 
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Even the splendidly handsome Golden-backed-woodpecker 
(Dinopium benghalense), a cousin of the Black-backed 
woodpecker, is facing a similar predicament. We witnessed one 
such nest takeover, near Bangalore. Here, a pair of Golden- 
backed woodpeckers had excavated a nest and were incubating 
the eggs by rotation. While one left the nest to look for a quick 
breakfast and to return for guard duty, its partner occupied the 
nest in a jiffy to continue the incubation. We noticed a pair of 
jungle mynas arriving with unfailing regularity and peeping into 
the nest. At such times the woodpecker which was foraging 
nearby would return at once to chase off the intruders. By the 
third day, yet another pair of mynas had joined the takeover bid 
and had laid a siege to the woodpeckers’ nest. There was 
scarcely an hour in the day, when the nesting woodpeckers were 
not tormented by the four mynas. The mynas were impishly 
delighting in heckling and scuffling the woodpeckers. It was the 
woodpeckers’ pathetic fate that dumbfounded us most. On the 
fifth day, the mynas were seen carrying lining material and other 
trash to the nest announcing the complete takeover of the 
woodpeckers’ nest. Though the woodpecker pair gallantly 
defended their nest, a momentary lapse of concentration or 
distraction, possibly driven by hunger or fatigue, must have proved 
extremely dear to them. One of the opportunistic mynas might 
have made a quick dash to the nest and viciously cracked open 
the eggs, thus forcing the woodpeckers to abandon the nest. 
The renegade mynas had committed petty trespass and larceny 
in a brazen manner to evict the altruistic woodpeckers. Such 
episodes typify the impact of destruction of habitats and 
imprudent development, on bird communities. 


Thanking you, 
Yours in bird conservation, 
S. Sridhar, Publisher, NLBW 
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Woodpecker nests manifested by chaos and anarchy - a photo essay 
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